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ordinated, except by altogether insufficient plans for them as a whole. The workman is not trained: he is not directed: his work results in goods of such varying quality as to be unworthy of the time in which we live.
Routine rules supreme in the shop. It often engenders systematic loafing and, at other times, overwork. Order must be installed, and to that end fixed rules for the management of the work must be adopted, from the top to the bottom of the scale. This is what one cannot get people to admit, without the greatest difficulty. Moreover all organization which assures the effective cooperation of the separate elements contributing to management is often sufficient to insure the success of a business. Minute study of the motions executed during a task in itself makes it possible to perfect the habits which constitute the power of the workman. And the breaking up of the work into elements easily grouped together is the only way to establish a fair price for this task, leaving no room for any errors by either party. These elements of work have been very properly compared, by one of Mr. Taylor's associates, to the letters of our phonetic alphabet. Why not make use of them, instead of continuing to try to make estimates which are completely lacking in exactness, and which may be likened to the endless symbolic characters of the Chinese?
It has been said that many people would rather die than pause one moment in their work to reflect on what they are doing. How many others uselessly waste their precious time and strength constantly reinventing what they ought to have